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FRANK AND HARRY. 


THE OLD GARRET. 


(Continued. ) 


** Now,” said Frank to his mother, the evening after 
the story of the old pitcher, ‘‘ now, dear mother, let us 
hear what the curling tongs had to say for himself. I 
don’t believe I shall like his story so well as I did that 
of the old pitcher.” 

“ The curling tongs,”’ said his mother, ** had begun to 
gape before the pitcher had finished her narrative, for he 
had a notion that he was a very agreeable person, and 
such sort of people are apt to be wearied when others 
talk for any time, and it was evident that he was well 
pleased that the company invited him to speak next. He 
began as follows. 
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2 FRANK AND HARRY. 


**T was born and brought up in the centre of a moun- 
tain in Sweden. I grew to maturity gradually and slow- 
ly, and was contented with my lot. One day my breth- 
ren and I heard a strange noise different from any we 
had ever before heard. I am of a quiet temperament, 
and was somewhat annoyed at the sounds, though I can- 
not say I was frightened. Presently a ray of light broke 
in upon our darkness; it was the first that ever visited 
us; you that never remember living in total darkness 
can form no idea of the effect of the first perception 
of light and of the glorious sun; you will not expect one 
formed of iron as I am to be sentimental or poetical upon 
this subject, but I would recommend the thought to your 
attention. I did not then see the sun, only his light 
coming through a long passage. The next thing I re- 
member was an immense blow which so startled and 
angered me that I was all on fire with rage; not long 
after, | felt something placed under me and I was pushed 
out of my place, from which | had never moved before 
since I was created, and a great creature stooped and 
took me up in his hands and put me into a bucket as I 
afterwards found it was called, and then this bucket be- 
gan to move up and up till it came into the dazzling 
light of the sun and I was taken out and thrown upon a 
heap of just such beings as myself, some larger, some 
smaller, but all, I perceived, of the same nature. 

‘*] was somewhat amused and yet vexed at the way 
we were treated. These great animals upon two legs 
took us up and looked at us, and uttered various sounds 
over us expressive of satisfaction, and then tossed us 
down upon the heap just as if we had no feeling of any 
kind. At last other great animals on four legs came 
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THE OLD GARRET. 3 


with a machine fastened to them and took a portion 
of us away and carried us toa frightful looking place, 
where there were more of these two legged animals, who 
at that time I did not know were called men; but these 
were more ugly than the men I have since known. 

At the place where they carried us there was an im- 
mense fire; in my then state of ignorance, still dazzled 
with the new light of the sun which I had never before 
seen, I thought that this was the source from whence all 
the light came; it was to me what going directly to the 
sun would be toyou. While I was meditating calmly upon 
all these wonders, I felt myself hurried away in an old 
black thing of my own color. I was still, however, 
unconscious of what was coming, but in another moment 
1 found myself tumbling headlong into this large fire. 
You cannot imagine my sensations, we were all together 
higglety pickelty, burning and roasting and frying; fora 
long time I was conscious of myself, though very mad at 
being so treated, and I resisted the raging element. But 
this was all in vain, at last | began to melt, and gave up my 
individuality. My neighbors melted into me and I into 
them, my original form was gone. I lost all separate ex- 
istence and [ became a part of ashapeless mass. I was 
put in a ship and carried to England. I was then with the 
rest of my kind, taken toa store where they kept iron. 

Here | laid, for I know not how long, till one day a 
machinist came and purchased the mass to which | be- 
longed and I was brought once more into the light of day. 

What I went through in the way of roasting and pound- 
ing and filing and scrubbing till 1 was brought into my 
present shape I don’t wish to remember; I suppose my 
tormentors meant to make something better of me than I 
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4 FRANR AND HARRY. 


was in my useless unformed state, and I have since learn- 
ed that almost everything that is valuable in this life has 
to pay the penalty of suffering before it arrives at per- 
fection, so I will not complain of what is only the com- 
mon lot. 1 have, in my long experience during which I 
have listened to much wisdom, heard such a remark as 
this. “* The finest metal has been longest and most often 
in the furnace.” Here the old wig hitched a little, and 
intimated to the curling tongs that he was growing prosy, 
and after a slight creak of displeasure at this interrup- 
tion he continued his narrative. 

After receiving my present shape only with a straight- 
ness and polish and ease of motion which hard usage and 
time have deprived me of, I was packed in a box with 
a large number of my companions and equals of the same 
kind and put into a ship, and after many weeks taken out 
and placed in a shop in the then small city of Boston. 
At that time this now famous city was called a town, and 
contained only about twenty thousand inhabitants ; now I 
hear it has a hundred thousand more. I learned this the 
other day from the little girl who is in yonder chair when 
she was saying over her geography lesson aloud before 
school, to fix iton her memory I suppose. 

The shop in which I was placed was small, but a very 
respectable place. One part of it was used by the man 
who owned it, for a shaving room and kept in very nice 
order. Here some of the first men of that time were in 
the habit of coming to be shaved, and I had the very best 
opportunity of hearing good conversation and I learned all 
that was going on in the world. I can tell you that to see 
one of the worthies of these brave old days come into the 
little shop with his scarlet cloak and powdered wig, and 
laced waistcoat on, which was long enough to deserve the 













































THE OLD GARRET. 5 


name of waistcoat, and beautiful broadcloth breeches, 
with gold knee buckles and gold shoe buckles, and then 
his gold headed cane and three cornered hat, and so 
straight and upright and dignified, that this was seeing 
aman something like, and that deserved the name. ‘The 
barber bowed so low to him, also, as much as to say, your 
very humble servant sir, and then the great gentleman’s 
return bow was so gentlemanly, so condescending ; from 
what I learn I don’t believe that now-a-days there is any 
difference between a barber’s and a gentleman’s bow.” 

‘“‘ Why should there be,” grumbled the old musket. 

The curling tongs paused a second, but deigned no re- 
ply to this question and went on. * The truth is, the shop 
in which I was placed was frequented most by the tories, 
the most elegant men, the richest, the most powerful and 
the most aristocratic part of the community, so that I was 
early accustomed to the very best manners and the high- 
est society. Old Mr. Richard Clarke, the great tea mer- 
chant, and his brave sons were in the habit of coming to be 
shaved at this shop, and the very day after his tea was all 
thrown into the harbor, he walked in to be shaved with the 
same calm dignity he ever did, and spoke of the rebels 
as he called them, withthe same quiet and gentlemanly 
contempt, but with no anger—that you know would not 
have been becoming for a man dressed as he was.” 

“* He had to knock under to the rebels and take leg 
bail pretty soon, dignity or no dignity,” grumbled the old 
musket again. 

The old wig, who seemed to be the moderator of 
the meeting, begged the curling tongs to go on and not be 
quite so diffuse, and particular. So the curling tongs be- 
gan again, “I find it hard to pass hastily over those very 
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6 FRANK AND HARRY. 


interesting days of my life, for my privileges were un- 
common. Often British soldiers came to our shop, and 
they were a bad set of men some of them, and though I 
leaned a little to their side of the question, for | came 
from the mother country, you know, yet I did not like to 
hear the poor colonists as they were then called spoken 
of as | heard them. After awhile you remember the Brit- 
ish were driven. away from Boston, the tories disappeared, 
and the republicans governed. Then very different sub- 
jects were discussed in the little shop; the talk was all 
about liberty and equality, and I well remember hearing 
one of the men who ranted most about those things declare 
that it would not do to free the poor blacks, for that he could 
not give up his slaves; while another said that if we had 
a right to our freedom, the blacks had aJso a right to theirs, 
and from the same authority, and that it was very wicked 
in us to keep them in bonds a single day ;- that according 
to our own declaration they were free and we were tyrants 
if we did not acknowledge them to be free men.” 

** Gospel truth!” muttered the old musket. 

**But I did not remain long afier this in the shop. One 
day a young man afier he had been shaved and the _ bar- 
ber had curled and powdered his hair, said to him, “I 
have lately been married and I must begin to be econom- 
ical. I mean to learn to shave myself and my wife says 
that she can curl my hair as well as any hair dresser in 
the land; sol want you to let me have a pair of your 
curling tongs, and a right good one if you please, for I 
want my wife to have the very best you have for her use, 
for her own hair as well as mine.” The barber took down 
the parcel in which I was, and selected me as a very ex- 
cellent pair, the best he had, and the young man took me 
home to his wife. 
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THE OLD GARRET. 7 


They had been married only a fortnight. He was 
twenty-one, and she seventeen ; and it was very pleasant 
to witness their happiness. The gentleman had me in 
his hands when he entered the room where his wife was ; 
she rose quickly to meet him, and seemed as glad to see 
him as if she had not parted with him only one hour be- 
fore. He showed me to her, and she took me in her 
pretty hands and opened and shut me and examined me 
carefully and declared I was a very good pair of curling 
tongs,and then hung me up in her dressing room. I was 
then left alone ; this life was not so amusingas that which 
I led in the barber’s shop. The next morning, when my 
master had shaved himself, he came into his wife’s room 
to have his hair curled. She in the meantime had order- 
ed a chafing dish of hot coals to be put in the fireplace, 
and there was I[ in the coals heating for the service. My 
master came in with rather a sour face, for he had cut 
himself in two or three places, but he had patched him- 
self up as well as he could. 

** You look terribly my dear; what is the matter?” 
said his wife, “* and your face is all bloody.” 

“ This confounded razor,” said he, “ it is so sharp that 
[ have cut myself in a dozen places, and my face smarts 
like fire; now pray don’t burn me with your hot tongs, 
my dear, for I shall scream if you do.” 

The young wife was slightly troubled. I felt her hand 
tremble when she took me up. I! was then red hot, she 
knew this would not do, se she waited till I grew black, 
and then she thought! was just right. She was a very 
prudent person, however, so she said “I will begin with 
the back hair, and if I do any harm it will not be so bad 
there as about the forehead.” She drew out a curl and 
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then she opened me and took hold of it in a decided man- 
ner, rolling me quickly round. I was much too hot, the 
burnt hair smelled horridly; in her agitation she tried to 
get me off, but instead of unrolling me quickly, she turned 
my points towards his head ; this of course had the effect 
of pulling his hair, and asI touched his skin, of burning 
his head. He jumped up, his wife let go my handles, 
and he went screaming round the room with me dangling, 
pulling his hair and burning his head ; ere long however, 
I fell to the floor with half the curl in my possession, leav- 
ing my master’s head smarting and his wife in a great 
agony ; she stood pale with fright, and said not a word, 
but seemed ready to shed tears. 

As soon as her husband saw her distress he made light 
of his smarting head and face, and said, ‘* Oh, it ’s nothing, 
my dear; try again, you will do better the next time,” 
and just then an old domestic who had taken care of my 
mistress in her childhood came in, and seeing the difficul- 
ty took me up from the floor and showed the young bride 
how to try my heat first on a piece of soft paper, and just 
how I should be used. She was an apt scholar and ere 
long my master’s hair was nicely curled and powdered, a 
long curl brought over the burnt place, and it was found 
no harm was done. My life now was rather dull; I had 
the same thing todo every day; my only amusement 
was when my mistress went to a party, then I had an op- 
portunity of witnessing her beautiful appearance in full 
dress. Almost always she sent for my old friend the 
barber who used me so skilfully that in his hands it was 
only a pleasure to be employed, and yet though I was con- 
scious of this difference, on the whole I loved best the soft 
gentle hands of my mistress, though it is too true she did 
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THE OLD GARRET. 9 


sometimes almost burn me to death, till 1 was white with 
anger, and then douse me into a basin of water which 
forced me to hiss and scream with agony. 

One instance I remember of my mistress’s sweet tem- 
per, quite worth relating. 

Her maid was curling her mistress’s hair with my aid one 
day, for a small but very select party in which she would 
be very much observed and wanted to look very well. 
The girl made me so hot that at the first touch to the hair 
I took the whole curl off and it was all on fire in an in- 
stant. The girl threw me down, and put both her hands 
upon her mistress’ head in a moment, and but for this, all 
her hair would have caught fire. This curl was in front, 
and there was no hiding the place. She was really dis- 
figured ; but the first words she uttered were, “ Don’t be 
troubled, Betsey, I can put a velvet band round my head 
and that will hide the place. I amafraid you have burned 
your hands.” Made of iron as I was, such sweetness 
affected me, and no curling tongs ever loved a mistress 
better than I did mine. 

One day was now the history of every day, and sol 
pass over some thirteen years to one day when I noticed 
in the morning that as my mistress took me off the nail in 
her dressing room, that her hand trembled, and as she was 
curling her husband’s hair I felt a tear drop from her 
eye on me, I was not much hotter than this tear. Pre- 
sently her husband embraced her tenderly, said “* God 
bless you, my dear; write by every vessel to me, and 
take care of yourself for my sake,”—and he was gone. 
He was, as I afterwards found, going to England on 
business, to be gone for many years. They had lost 
their property, and this was necessary. 

After some time my mistress took me up. from the 

















































































































10 FRANK AND HARRY. 


hearth where I was lying, and looked at me tenderly. 
** How long it will be before I shall curl his dear hair 
again!” said she, and then her tears fell on me like 
rain; then she kissed me—yes, black and ugly as you 
may think me, this angelic being kissed me lovingly and 
sighing hung me up in my accustomed place. Once I 
was loved—always as you will see I have been respect- 
ed,—but this once I received a kiss of tender love.” 

** The goose thinks it was for his own sake,” grumbled 
the musket. 

“ From this time,” continued the curling tongs, “ I was 
no longer used to curl hair. A number of little folks 
had appeared in our house during the thirteen years in 
which I had been one of its inhabitants, and they often 
begged my mistress their mother to allow them to play 
with me, but they were as often refused. At last the 
family removed into the country. I was carefully pack- 
ed with other valuables, and as carefully taken out and 
hung up in my mistress’s dressing-room in her new 
abode. 

One day an old friend of hers, upon seeing me, said 
to her, “‘ Well, my dear, you will not want your curling 
tongs any more; powder is going out of fashion, and it 
is only on great occasions that men curl their hair.” 

‘** Then we may have them to play with,” said one 
of the children. 

**T love the old tongs,” said she, and she did not con- 
sent at first, but after awhile allowed the children to have 
me to play with occasionally, upon certain conditions. 

What I went through after this I hardly wish to relate, 
but I suppose I must tell all, as we have all agreed to re- 
late every thing.” 
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THE OLD GARRET. 11 


“Yes, tell all! tell all!’? murmured the whole assem- 
bly. 

The tongs went on. “I actually was used by one of 
the boys to curl the dog’s tail with; it was a spaniel, and 
all his long hairs that were straight they forced me to 
curl. They of course made me too hot, and such a 
smell! I think I smell it now. ‘This was not all they did 
to me ; they employed me to pick worms out of a gutter to 
put into a box for them when they went a fishing, ‘ for” 
said the boy who did it, “I never touch a worm if I can 
help it.” In short, these children did many disagreea- 
ble things with me, all sorts of indignities were put upon 
me. Once when a pig was choked with a hone, they 
used me to take it out of his throat. My mistress did 
not forget me, but she was, | think, a little careless of my 
rights and feelings, and did not scold her children for 
using me so. On the contrary, 1 have good reason to 
believe that she made herself merry about it, and wrote 
about the way I was used to her husband, as a good joke. 
True, she watched over me, and would allow no greater 
harm than this insulting treatment to come to me, but I 
was severely tried, I assure you. 

At last my master returned home ; he looked at me 
and laughed: ‘** Well,” said he, “did the boys curl 
Presto’s tail as well as you did my hair? the poor tongs 
are the worse for wear, I think. Don’t let the boys use 
them so any more, for I have a sort of affection for them, 
we have had them now eighteen years.” 

One must be made of harder iron than I am, not to 
have rejoiced with this happy family at the return of the 
husband and father. My dear mistress shed now tears 
of-joy. These mortals are queer beings—they cry at. 
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every thing. What was my joy soon after my master’s 
return to find myself in the dear hands of my mistress 
for the purpose of curling her husband’s hair for a great 
dinner party to which he was invited in honor of his re- 
turn home, Alas, we were both changed during this 
seven years ; he had grown very grey and half his hair 
was gone; I was rusty and crooked, my mistress’s hands 
were thinner and weaker, but we were all contented not- 
withstanding. ‘This was the end ofall my greatness. I 
was neyer. used, or but very seldom, and but for some ig- 
noble purpose, which I have no desire to remember.” 

* Tell all, tell all!” said the musket. 

The curling tongs continued: “* Years passed on in 
this way, | know not how. My master and mistress both 
disappeared, and the children were scattered; some 
were married, some of the boys went to seek their for- 
tunes in different lands. Two or three of the daughters 
of the family kept together for a long time, but they 
moved from place to place, and once or twice I was very 
near being left among the rubbish, but one of the family 
would be sure to remember me at last and place me 
reverently where I would be safely removed. Once I 
came very near total destruction; the daughter of my 
mistress who had taken special care of me had moved 
so often as to be very weary of seeing her old furniture, 
and at one moving she declared she would, let it be ever 
so painful to her feelings, throw away ail her useless 
things. I was one of the useless things. A large pile 
was made of old shoes, broken crockery and glass, un- 
hoeped. tubs and barrels, broken chairs and old hearth 
and blacking brushes and many other things. Some one 
brought me and gave me a toss on to it, and said, 
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THE OLD GARRET. 13 





** These old rusty, crooked curling tongs may go on to 
this heap, I am sure ; the daughter of my old master and 
mistress did hesitate one moment while I was lying on 
that odious pile of rubbish, but then she cried out at last, 
** Oh no, my mother used to curl my father’s hair with 
them, I can never throw them away. In all my movings, 
they appear at last, just when I think every thing is 
packed and seem to reproach me and say, ‘ You almost 
forgot me.’ I will put them in a safe place and keep 
them as long as I live.” She took me up and put me ina 
paper and laid me in a trunk, and when she took me out 
she tried to rub off some of my rust, and she oiled my 
hinge so that I move more comfortably, and I am satisfi- 
ed that when she hung me up in this garret she was 
aware in what a respectable company she had placed 
me. Here I lead a dull life to be sure,and sometimes 
long for the pleasant gossip of the barber’s shop which I 
enjoyed in my early days. This was one reason why I 
proposed that we should try to enliven our solitude by 
relating our histories to each other. I thank you all, 
except my friend the musket, who has often interrupted 
me, for the patience with which you have listened to my 
long story. I beg that he will tell his story now, and I 
hope I shall be more polite to him than he has been to 
me.” 

But this, said the mother, we must put off to another 
evening. B. L. F, 

































THE TEMPTATION. 


THE TEMPTATION. 


A TRUE STORY. 


I xnow two highly accomplished, elegant, young wo- 
men who are sisters, but so unlike in character that you 
would suppose one to have been brought up by worldly- 
minded parents, and the other by heavenly-minded ones, 
yet both were always under the tender and watchful care 
of a widowed mother whose first wish was that her daugh- 
ters should be humble, pious, Christian women. One 
disappointed this wish, the other fulfilled it. 

In my intercourse with these ladies, I have often sought 
for the cause of the wide difference in their principles of 
action, I have made them tell me much of their childish 
days, and one anecdote shows how soon they chose dif- 
ferent paths, though it does not explain why they did so; it 
shows at what an early age, they acted on opposite feel- 
ings and motives. The circumstance I am about to re- 
late may have been the point of departure for her who 
took the higher ground and acted conscientiously under 
strong temptation. 

The two little girls, Mary and Lizzie, one about five, 
and the other six years old, were just put to bed, and 
were talking to each other, before they fell asleep, of the 
pleasure they anticipated in a visit they were to make, 
with their governess, the next day toan aunt who lived 
ata fine country-seat in the neighborhood of the city 
where they resided. Mary talked of the delightful row 
on the water which her cousins were to give them, and 
Lizzie of the pretty little rabbits and guinea pigs that 
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THE TEMPTATION. {5 


she was to feed, and added that she had saved a large 
piece of candy to give them. Mary laughed at her sister 
for supposing that rabbits and guinea-pigs would eat can- 
dy, then disputed the point of this being a large piece of 
candy ; both the children now fell into an exaggerating 
mood, and the conversation proceeded thus: 

Mary. ‘ My candy is as big as my hand.” 

Lizzie. ‘+ My candy is as big as my head.” 

Mary. ‘ Mine is as big as the table.” 

Lizzie. ‘ Mine is as big as this bed.” 

Mary. “ Mine is as big as all England. 

Lizzie. ‘ Mine is as big as the whole world.” 

Mary. ‘“ Mine is as big as the sun and moon and all 
the stars.” 

Lizzie could not bear to be outdone,so she thought- 
fully added, ** Mine is as big as God.” 

Mary hid her vexation at being outdone in exaggera- 
tion, by her younger sister, by exclaiming at her wicked- 
ness in taking the name of God in vain. 

Lizzie was shocked at herself and remained silent. 
Mary said she should tell Miss Maxwell (the governess) 
of her wickedness, and she would not let her go to their 
aunt’s the next day. 

At this cruel threat, Lizzie burst into tears and be- 
sought her sister not to tell what she had said, acknowl- 
eged it was very wrong and she was sorry for it. Mary 
persisted in saying she must tell of her, and Lizzie sob- 
bed and prayed in vain—at last Mary said, 

‘If you will say it over again, I will not tell.” Was 
there ever before so fiendish a tempter in so young a 
child ? 

Lizzie stopped crying, with surprise at the proposition, 
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revolved it in her mind a moment, and then peremptorily 
refused ; though she knew that all her promised pleasure 
for the morrow was sacrificed in that ‘no 1 won’t.” 

The poor child cried herself to sleep, after asking God 
to forgive her sin, and the tempter slept too, in spite of 
her cruel designs. 

The morning rose bright and beautiful, and on first 
awaking Lizzie thought only of the visit to her aunt, but 
Mary soon recalled her misfortune to her mind, for as 
soon as she awoke she called to the governess who slept 
in the same room and told her of Lizzie’s fault the night 
before, in the strongest terms she could command. Poor 
Lizzie made no defence, and the severe judging gov- 
erness immediately decided that the offender should stay 
at home thatday. Their mother was absent, so there was 
no appeal from this judgment. —_, 

Mary went and appeared to enjoy herself, though I think 
there must have been some compunctious visitings in her 
mind, but as Lizzie told me the story I do notknow. The 
dear little culprit herself wa not as unhappy as she ex- 
pected to be ; she was astonished at the serenity of her 
own mind, though alone all day, shQwas really happy, for 
she thought with satisfaction of her having withstood the 
temptation to repeat her fault, and since she grew up she 
understands that it was that conscientious act which made 
the sunshine of her breast during that long day of loneli- 
ness, and enabled her to bear without envy the recital of 
her sister’s pleasures on her return home. 

E. F. 
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THE REMONSTRANCE OF AN ILL USED WORD. 


“O,why famous means———. Now don’t you know what 
famous means? It means——It is a word that people say 
It is the fashion to say it. It means —— it means 
famous.” EpGceworrh. 











Havine suffered, for some time past, very severely, 
from the abuse of some fashionable young gentlemen and 
ladies, Nask to be allowed to state my grievance in ‘“* The 
Child’s Fxjend.” My name is nick. Not the town of 
Nice, I beg\you to understand, nor the sweet Nice of Ital- 
ian poetry, but plain old English nice. 

** More nice than wise”’ is an old proverb which is not 
applicable to this generation. It certainly is not nice in its 
choice of language. If Phebe has brilliant wit, and a 
fund of good humor, why must she bea “ very nice girl” 
to these undiscriminating moderns, when, in fact, she is 
in nosense nice? She is not fastidious in the least; she 
is not dainty ; she is not precise; she is not exact; and, 
to crown the whole, (charming as she is, in spite of her 
faults,) Phoebe does leave her hair and her fingers too 
‘much to the care of mother Nature, and has. been seen 
with spots and stripes upon her gown, which were not 
put there by the muslin printer ; certainly, no one ever 
said of her, as of the lady of Milan, ‘‘ but she is nice and 
coy.” Phoebe is witty, frank, and self-forgetting ; a 
quick, though not an exact scholar, and we all love 
her ; but is she a nice girl ? 

If one of these innovators in language has been toa 
concert, and you ask “‘ Did you enjoy yourself?” the 
answer may be, *“ Yes, hadanice time. We went 
VoL. X. 2* 
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early, and got a very nice seat. It rained hard, so that 
the house was not at all crowded. Wasn’t it nice ? 

Now this young lady had a pleasant time, not a nice 
one, surely ; for she has not a nice ear in music, and was 
far from showing a nice regard to the feelings of others, 
when she talked and laughed so loudly. She had a good 
seat for seeing and for being seen; but the drippings of 
a neighbor’s black cotton umbrella, and the vicinity of a 
person addicted to that habit which is the disgrace of 
American manners, prevented its being a nice one. 

Iam glad to find that this abuse of my humble name is 
descending in the scale of intelligence and refinement, 
because, if it once gets as low as the omnibus boys, young 
ladies and gentlemen will leave it off. 

I passed two little girls yesterday, who, having escaped 
the eye of mother and of maid, were engaged, at the 
bottom of the court where they lived, with a dipper of 
water, in the manufacture of those fascinating playthings 
which the poet Holmes calls ‘‘ terrestrial pies.” I sup- 
pose my uncle Toby would have called it ‘‘ a pretty pic- 
ture.” But shrill sounds soon issued from an open door ; 
and “ Sarey ! Sa-rey ! Loizy! Loizy!” in the harshest 
of nursery-maid’s tones, sent the little rebels back to the 
confinement of four walls, and the administration of soap 
and water. As these young disciples of the new school 
scampered off, Louisa said to Sarah, “Never mind; we’ve 
had a nice time ; have n’t we ? ” 

Let me beg of your readers to take the part of your 
abused friend, and remember the words of L’ Estrange, 
‘« Supposing an injury done, it is a nice point to propor- 
tion the reparation to the degree of the indignity.” 


Ss. S&S. F. 
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CAN YOU GUESS WHAT IT IS? 


One day while Salina was sitting at her work, (which 
was a piece of embriodery that she was executing fora 
dear friend) her thoughts, (busy as her fingers,) turned up- 
on some of the many trials that crossed her path, and 
made her life often unhappy. Salina was a sensible little 
girl, and had, while in this thoughtful mood come to the 
conclusion that a great part of her unhappiness sprung 
from some source within herself ; she felt pretty well con- 
vinced that if she could learn to give up her own will 
to that of others, and remember their rights as well as 
her own, and think of their pleasure, and their happiness, 
that she should be free of much that disturbed her peace 
of mind. 

It was while she was in this truthful state, still intent 
upon finishing her piece of work, that her brother came 
to her and asked her to go to walk with him. She was 
very comfortably seated for the whole afiernoon and had 
intended to keep steadily at her employment, and this re- 
quest of her brother’s was not at all what she wished to 
grant; her first feeling was, to refuse him, (a thing she 
had often done before, when his desires came across her 
own,) but the good thoughts she had been entertaining 
had not yet left her, and they whispered to her, ‘* Now is 
the time to show whether you will be true to yourself, 
whether you will dismiss the good angels which you have 
invited to be with you, or whether you will allow them to 
remain and keep off those bad spirits which so often cast 
their shadows over your path.” Salina decided for the 
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best, she put aside her work and pleased her brother by 
accompanying him in his walk; he was so much gratified 
by this that he thought he had never before taken so pleas- 
ant a one, and they both returned home very happy. 

It was while again seated at her work, that Salina fell 
into a sort of reverie, with her thoughts fixed upon a fa- 
vorite subject of hers, that of the Fairies, when it seemed 
to her as if a voice addressed her and said, 

‘Your love of the Fairies and desire to know some- 
thing more of their existence is very natural, and arises 
from the fact that their birth place is in a region that is 
close at hand, and one that you are already partially ac- 
quainted with, but you know it so imperfectly, that it of- 
ten puzzles, and disturbs you, and you have not yet suf- 
ficient strength of vision to see with distinctness any of 
the treasures that lie in this land. You sometimes enter 
a path which would bring you out upon delightful pros- 
pects, but if a thorn happens to touch your foot you turn 
back ; now this region has bad, as well as good Fairies in 
it, and the bad love to torment, and turn you away from 
those paths which lead to the flowers, for they are spite- 
ful, and take no pleasure in beauty of any kind; they 
wish every body to be like themselves ; they triumph over 
those who are weak enough to give up to them ; but this 
afternoon you got the better of them, and so I have come 
to you now with this book of illuminated pictures to show 
you, for you must know that we Fairies can at any mo- 
ment, show you any thing you will ask for, no matter 
what. We are all of us artists, and our delight is, to 
work for those who take pleasure in our productions ; we 
are never weary, and there is no end to our numbers; 
we are continually starting into existence. As we un- 
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derstand all languages, we are ever ready to be sociable 
to whoever calls upon us. We are particularly happy in 
the presence of the young, and put on our best looks 
when we find that they have conquered our enemies the 
bad Fairies. I told you we were artists; perhaps you 
will hardly believe me when I tell you how it is that we are 
so. We always have on hand books of this sort without 
pictures, but as soon as we know of any kind word, or 
action we open the book and think quietly of the act that 
has been done, and while we are thinking, the pictures 
appear, and these pictures appeared upon our pages this 
afternoon.” 

At this address of the voice, Salina became thoughtful 
and showed by her modest manner that she would like to 
be allowed to look at the pictures. Fairy fingers seemed 
to turn the pages. The first picture she saw, was that of 
a little girl who was represented as in the act of throwing 
from her waist a zone upon which the word ‘ Selfishness’ 
was written in black letters, and on the next page the little 
girl was seen trampling upon it with an expression of 
triumph as if she were a queen. 

The next picture showed a young person who was car- 
rying with steady hand a bowl of soup to a sick woman 
whose pale and emaciated face showed that she could not 
stay long in this world ; there was at her feet an infant in 
the cradle, which the little nurse smiled upon as an angel 
would have done. 

Then on the next page was seen a troop of rosy chil- 
dren all crowned with flowers bearing in their arms a little 
child who had fallen asleep; they seemed mounting up 
with it on silvery clouds toa place amongst the stars. 
Salina’s eyes filled with tears as she saw this picture ; for 
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she remembered that she had parted with a little sister 
who she believed had gone to the land of the blessed. 
The call to tea aroused Salina from this delightful re- 
verie, but it left upon her mind an impresssion which 
helped'her to see that right doing is the work that leads 
to a world of happiness. B. C. C. 





THE MOUNTAIN AVALANCHE. 


TRANSLATED FROM ALEX. DUMAS. 


Reapers of a former day were made familiar with the 
terrible catastrophe which overwhelmed: one of the most 
flourishing villages in Switzerland, through the pen of the 
lamented Buckminster, who visited the place not long af- 
ter it had been reduced to a heap of ruins by the descent 
of the mountain which overhung it. As the same calam- 
ity on a much smaller scale, occurred a few years since 
among our own mountains, the following lively de- 
scription of the Swiss avalanche, introduced by Alex. Du- 
mas into the narrative of his travels as the record of one 
of the sufferers, may interest our young readers. 

* At ten o’clock, the old peasant conducted me to the 
chamber which had been prepared for me; upon a table 
near my bed were a manuscript, pens and ink. ‘ There,’ 
said Jacques, ‘ You asked me for an account of the de- 
struction of Goldau ; I did not wish to speak before my 
daughter-in-law of an event which would have reminded 
her of the death of her mother, but here is a most accu- 
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rate description of the catastrophe written by her father, 
my old friend Joseph Vigeld. You may copy it, and 
you will see that it was the good God who preserved poor 
Mary Ann, that she might one day be the comfort of an 
old man who no longer has a son.” 

I give my readers the narrative in all its simplicity, as 
{ copied, or rather literally translated it, from the manu- 
scriptof my host. Perhaps it will not be uninteresting at 
a moment, when, thanks to the beautiful talent of M. Da- 
guerre, so exact and dramatic a picture of this event may 
be seen at the Diorama. 

“The summer of 1806 had been very stormy, the 
mountain having been deluged with continual rains; we 
had reached the 2d of September however, without the 
occurrence of any thing to foreshadow the danger that 
threatened us. ‘Towards two o’clock in the afternoon, I 
bade Louise, my eldest daughter, go to the spring and 
draw some water; she took up a pitcher and went, but in 
a moment returned to tell me that the spring had ceased 
to flow. AsI had only to cross the garden to convince 
myself of the phenomenon, I went thither and witnessed 
the fact, that the spring was actually dried up ; I attempt- 
ed to strike my spade three or four times into the ground, 
that I might ascertain the reason of this disappearance, 
when it seemed to me as if I felt the earth tremble under 
my feet. I dropped my spade just as I had thrust it into — 
the soil; but what was my surprise to see it moving of it- 
self? At the same moment, acloud of birds took to 
flight uttering sbrill cries; I raised my eyes and saw the 
rocks detaching themselves and rolling along the moun- 
tain; I fancied that I was the victim of avertigo. I turn- 
ed back to re-enter my house. Behind me a cleft had 
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formed the depth of which I could not measure. I leaped 
over it, as we do in dreams, and ran towards the house ; 
it seemed to me as if the mountain had glided off from 
its base and was pursuing me. On reaching my door, I 
beheld my father, who had just filled his pipe. He had 
frequently predicted this disaster. I told him that the 
mountain was staggering like a drunken man and would 
fall on us ; he looked for himself towards it. ‘ Bah,’ said 
he, ‘it will give me time enough to light my pipe,’ and 
he re-entered the house. At that instant something pass- 
ed through the air which cast a shadow ; I raised my eyes, 
it was a rock which, hurled like a bullet from a cannon, 
proceeded to crush a house which was situated four hun- 
dred paces from the village. My wife then appeared 
turning the corner of the street, with three of our children ; 
I ran towards her, snatched up two of them in my arms, 
and cried out to her to follow me. ‘* But Mary Ann,’ she 
cried, darting towards the door,‘ Mary Ann, she remains 
within, with Francesco.’ I siezed hold of her arm, for at 
that very moment the house was turning round like a reel. 
My father, who was placing his foot on the threshold, 
was pushed to the other side of the street. I drew my 
wife to me and compelled her to follow me. Suddenly 
a frightful noise is heard, a cloud of dust covers the val- 
ley. My wife is violently wrenched from me; I turn 
back, she has disappeared with her child. It was some- 
thing incomprehensible, infernal, the earth had opened 
and closed again beneath her feet; I should not have 
known where she entered it, had not one of her hands re- 
mained above ground. I cast myself down on that hand 
which the earth was squeezing like a vice, I would not 
quit the spot, my children however cried and called on 
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me to help them. I rose like one beside himself, took 
one under each arm and began to run. Three times I 
felt the earth moving beneath my feet and fell down with 
.my children, three times I lifted myself up again. At 
last it became impossible for me to remain standing: I 
endeavored to hold on by the trees, but the trees them- 
selves were falling ; I tried to support myself against a 
rock, but the rock slipped away as if it had been a 
living thing. I placed my children on the ground and 
laid myself upon them ; one instant afterward the last 
day of creation seemed to have arrived, the whole moun- 
tain fell! 

I thus remained with my poor children all that day and 
a part of the night, we thought ourselves the last living 
beings in the world, when we heard cries at a few paces — 
from us. They proceeded from a young man belonging 
to Busingen, who had been married that very day, and 
was returning from Art with the wedding company. At 
the moment of entering Goldau, he had lagged behind to 
gather from a garden a bouquet of roses for his bride. 
Village, company, bride, all had disappeared at once, and 
he was traversing the ruins like a shade, with the bouquet 
of roses in his hand, and crying, ‘Catherine.’ I called 
him, he came to us, looked at us, and finding that she 
whom he sought was not with us, he withdrew again like 
one out of his senses. 

My children and I lifted ourselves up; on looking 
around us, by the light of the moon we perceived a large 
crucifix, which had remained standing ; we went towards 
it; an old man was lying by the cross. I recognised my 
father. I thought that he was dead and threw myself 
upon him, he awoke ; old age is unconsious of care. 
VOL. X. 3 
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I then asked him if he knew any thing of what took 
place in my house, when he re-entered it at the moment 
of the catastrophe ; but he had seen nothing, save that 
Francesca, our cook, took little Mary Ann’s hand, crying, | 
‘It is the day of judgment, let us save ourselves, let us 
save ourselves!’ But at the same moment every thing 
was overturned, and he himself pushed back into the 
street; he knew nothing more, his head having struck 
against a stone, and the violence of the blow having 
stunned him; when he recovered his consciousness, he 
thought of the cross, went to it, and having prayed, fell : 
asleep. I then confided to him my two children, and be- 
gan to wander among the ruins, endeavoring to divine 
where had been the place of our cottage. 

At last, taking my point of observation from the cru- 
cifix and the summit of the Rossberg,I thought that I 
knew where I was; I ascended a little hillock formed by 
the earth which covered the ruins ofa house ; | stooped 
down, as when we speak to the workmen in a mine, and 
shouted with all my might. Immediately I heard a child’s 
voice, answering by moans. I recognised that of Mary 
Ann. Ihad neither pick-axe nor spade; | began to 
scratch with my hands; as the earth was loose, I soon 
made a hole five or six feet deep. I perceived the bro- 
ken roof; I tore up the tiles which covered it. When 
there was a passage for my body, I allowed myself to slip 
down along a post, and as the ceiling was broken in, I 
found myself in the interior of the house, filled with stones 7 
and fragments of the woodwork. I called a second time, 
and heard a wailing in the direction of the bed. It was 
the child, who had been thrown under the bed! I could 
feel her head and a part of her body. I wished to draw 
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her towards me, but she was confined between the wood- 
en bedstead and the ground. The roof, when pressed, 
in, had crushed the bedstead, and the bedstead had bro- 
ken her leg. 

By an effort almost supernatural, I lifted up the wooden 
bedstead ; with the aid of her hands the child crawled 
out. I took her into my arms, but she told me that She 
was not alone, that Francesca must be somewhere. I 
called Francesca, the poor girl could only answer me in 
groans ; I placed the child on the ground and began to 
search for her. Violently parted from Mary Ann, 
whom she had seized by the hand at the moment of the 
catastrophe, she had remained suspended among the ruins, 
her head downwards, her body crowded on all sides and 
her face bruised. After many efforts she had succeeded 
in extricating one of her hands and in wiping her eyes 
which were filled with blood. It wasin this terrible posi- 
tion that she heard the groans of little Mary Ann. She 
called to her, the child answered; she asked her where 
she was, and Mary Ann said that she had found herself 
lying on her back, pressed beneath the bedstead, but 
that her hands were free, and through a chink she could ° 
perceive the light and even the trees. The child then 
asked Francesco if they were to remain long in this state, 
and if no one would come to their assistance ; but Fran- 
cesca had returned to her first notion, that the day of 
judgment had arrived, that they were the sole survivors 
of the creation and that they should soon die and go to 
happiness in heaven. Then the child and the young girl 
began to pray together. While they were praying a bell 
rung for the Angelus,* and a clock struck seven. Fran- 


* A Catholic prayer, commencing with the word ‘ Angelus.’ 
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cesca recognized both the bell and clock as those of Ster- 
nerberg. Living beings therefore still existed and houses 
were standing ; they might expect assistance ; consequent- 
ly, she endeavored to comfort the child. But Mary Ann 
was beginning to be hungry and called for her porridge 
with tears; soon, her sighs grew feebler and Francesca 
heerd her no more. She supposed that the poor child 
was dead, and she prayed the angel who had just quitted 
earth to remember her in heaven. Thus passed away 
hours ; Francesca experienced an insupportable coldness ; 
her blood, the circulation of which was impeded by the 
pressure on her limbs, crowded to her chest and almost 
suffocated her, she felt in her turn, that she was dying. 
Then it was, that Mary Ann who had only slumbered, 
awoke and renewed her wailing ; this human voice, all 
feeble and impotent as it was, encouraged poor Frances- 
ca; she made incredible efforts, extricated one of her 
legs and found herself relieved. Sleep then overtook her 
in turn, and she was on the point of yielding to it, when 
my litte Mary Ann heard my voice and answered me. I 
at last found Francesca, and with a prodigious effort suc- 
ceeded in disencumbering her. She thought that her 
arms and legs were broken; she called for water, as her 
greatest suffering, she said, proceeded from thirst. I car- 
ried her near to Mary Ann, beneath the hole I had dug 
out, through which the sky was visible. I asked her if 
she could perceive the stars, but she answered me that 
she believed she was blind. I then bade her remain in 
the spot where she was, until I could come back to her 
relief, but she seized my arm and implored me not to 
leave her. I told her that she had nothing to fear, as all 
now was tranquil, and that as soon as | had rescued Mary 
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Ann, I would come back to her and bring her some water. 
She consented. ~ 

I then untied the apron which she wore and fastened 
it round my neck; I put Mary Ann into the apron, the 
two opposite ends of it [ held in my teeth, and thanks te 
this expedient, which left my hands at liberty, I succeed- 
ed in re-ascending by the same post which had helped 
me to descend. I ran towards the foot of the cross; on 
the way, I saw passing near me, like a shade. the unfor- 
tunate young man who was looking for his bride ; he still 
held the bouquet of roses in his hand. 

‘Have you seen Catharine?’ said he to me. ‘Come 
with me to the cross,’ I replied to him. 

‘No,’ returned he, ‘1 must find her.’ 

} And he disappeared among the ruins, continually call- 
ing for his bride. 

At the foot of the crucifix I found again, not only my 
father and two children, but three or four other persons 
besides, who had escaped this disaster and had come, in- 
stinctively, to seek a refuge at the foot of the cross. I 
deposited Mary Ann near them, commending her to 
her brother and sister who were older than she; I[ told 
the persons who were there that Francesca was still under 
the ruins, and that | knew not how to extricate her. They 
then informed me, that one house only, situated a little 
apart, remained standing, and there I might be able to 
find a ladder of ropes. ‘Thither I ran; it was open and 
abandoned, the proprietors having fled ; | heard however 
a noise above my head, I called, ‘Is it thou, Catharine ?’ 
said a voice, which I recognised as that of the bridegroom ; 
it broke my heart; I entered the court that I might not 
again see this unfortunate young man; there I found a 
VOL. X. 3* 
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ladder which I placed on my shoulder, and a gourd which 
I filled with water, and then returned to the succor of 
Francesca. 

The freshness of the air had in a degree restored her 
strength, she was standing and expecting me, I put down 
the ladder, which was long enough to reach the ground. 
I descended near her and gave her the gourd which she 
eagerly emptied. I then assisted and guided her to mount 
the ladder, and I succeeded in conducting her out of the 
Species of tomb in which she had remained during four- 
teen hours. For five days she was blind, and she re- 
mained subject all the rest of her life to convulsive at- 
tacks and paroxysms of terror. 

The day dawned ; nothing can convey an idea of the 
spectacle it revealed. Three villages had disappeared ; 
two churches and a hundred houses had been interred, 
and four hundred persons buried alive. A fragment of 
the mountain had tumbled into the lake of Lowertz, and 
partially filling it, had raised the water to a hundred feet 
in height and a league in breadth, overflowing the island 
of Schwanan, and carrying away the houses and their in- 
habitants. The chapel of Olten, built of wood, was found 
floating on the lake, as if by miracle; the bell of Goldau, 
carried through the air, fell at the distance of a quarter of 
a league from the church. 

Seventeen persons alone survived this catastrophe. 

Written at Art, to the praise of the Holy Trinity, Jan. 
10, 1807, and given to my daughter Mary Ann, that she 
may never forget, when I shall no longer be here to re- 
mind her of it, that though the Lord chastened us with 
one hand, he sustained us with the other. 

JOSEPH VIGELD. ” 


L. O. 
































ABON BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 


ABON BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Ason Ben Annem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 


Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 

“ What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “‘ The names of those who love the Lord.”, 
* And is mine one?” said Abon, “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abon spoke more low, 

But cheer’ly still, and said, “ I pray thee, then, 
Write me for one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great awakening light, 

And showed the names which love of God had blest, 
And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 
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MINNIE. 


MINNIE. 
(Continued.) 


CHAPTER III. 


THE sun was up and everything around was fresh and 
beautiful when Minnie awoke. ‘The birds were singing 
with all their heart and the morning air gently waved the 
branches above her head. She found that the little 
boughs, with which she had made herself a cover-lid, had 
all fallen off. 

She had passed a comfortable night and she thanked 
the Lord for taking care of her in her helplessness. “And 
now,’’ said she to herself, ** what shall I do for a break- 
fast, if the bird do not come and bring me some grapes ? ” 
She felt quite hungry, having taken such light food the 
day before; but she did not trouble herself, for she doubt- 
ed not but God would send her something to eat. She 
sat upon her moss-bed, rubbed her eyes, looked around 
and began to think about what she would do, when she 
beheld, spread upon the moss close beside her, as nice 
and pretty a breakfast as evera child ate. Minnie felt 
very thankful and glad, but how it all came there was her 
wonder ; for there was not only a bunch of grapes, which 
she doubted not the bird had brought, but also two or three 
great blue plums and a handful or two of walnuts and 
hazel-nuts. 

But “ Aha! I know how the nuts came here!” she 
cried, for as she sat, eating the fruit, she spied, approach- 
ing as fast as his nimble legs would €arry him, a pret- 
ty little squirrel, with his big bushy tail thrown up along 
his back and his cheeks puffed out as if they were well 
stored with something. As soon as he had come close 
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up, he stopped and let fall from his cheeks, two large 
hazel-nuts, looked Minnie in the face with his pretty eyes, 
turned round and was leaping away again when Minnie saw 
another coming. This one did the same as the first, then 
presently came another, and after he had dropped his 
nuts he ran up and sat upon Minnie’s shoulder, washing 
his face with his fore-paws and looking at her while she 
picked off the grapes from their stem and ate them. 

** Aha!” said Minnie, * the little fellow wonders I do 
not eat the nice nuts he has so kindly brought ; but I must 
find a stone to crack them on, before I can eat them. I 
suppose he would crack them for me, if he knew I would 
like to have him, but squirrels do not crack nuts as you 
do, they gnaw a hole in one end and eat out the meat. 
I think Ican crack them to suit myself better than he 
would.” 

And Minnie took the nuts in her apron and the squirrel 
ran away to his hole. She soon found a large stone to 
lay them on and a smaller one to crack them with. She 
found them rather dry, having been kept ever since Oc- 
tober, but they were very sweet and good. She felt thirs- 
ty after eating them and thought she would try to find the 
pond. She wandered about sometime but could see 
nothing of the pond, nor did she hear the shout of the 
swans. 

But hark ! a loud piercing shriek.. What may it be ? 
Minnie stood still. The scream was repeated. It was 
not like that of the swan ; it was more shrill and piercing, 
and sounded as though higher in the air than swans usual- 
ly go. Minnie felt quite curious to know what it might 
be, and hastened on in the direction whence it came, and 
as she looked up at the sky she caught a glimpse ofa 
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large, brown bird, making his way across it with long 
sweeps of his great wings. It was scarcely a glimpse, for 
the sky was only visible in spots between the branches. 

She had gone on but a few steps further when she saw 
before her a large high rock, sloping on one side, but on 
the other quite perpendicular, and on the top was a pro- 
jecting ledge where, rooted in the crevices, some small 
shrubs grew, and vines hung down. And even one or two 
small trees appeared to grow up from the side of the solid 
rock, for the crevices in which they were rooted were 
not visible from the distance at which Minnie stood. From 
the top of the rock now rose another large, brown bird 
which, mounting high in the air, followed the one Minnie 
had first seen. 

When she came close to the rock, Minnie found she 
should not have to go tothe pond for drink, for from a crack 
in the rock there gushed out a clear spring, and she stoop- 
ed and drank from it as it rippled down, and then washed 
her face and hands; and, for want of a towel, wiped them 
on herapron. But she thought she would like to find the 
pond because it was so pleasant to stay near it and watch 
the swans. So she climbed up the sloping side of the rock 
and walked towards the ledge. The rock was as high as 
many of the surrounding trees, but there were some trees 
much higher, so that the view was not very extensive. 
Minnie looked round some minutes before she could see 
anything of the pond, but at length it caught her eye, 
shining not far off like a silver spot.in the sunny green. 
And here and there the spring that gushed from the rock 
glanced as it wound along under the bushes, or through 
the long sedgy-grass, and Minnie thought it seemed to run 
towards the pond, 
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As she looked round upon the rock she saw near the 
edge, among the small shrubs, a large bunch of dry sticks. 
She wondered what they were for, and going close up, 
what should she see before her but a large nest with two 
queer looking young birdsin it? They were as large as 
pigeons, but still unfledged. Minnie did not know what 
birds they were; but they had very bright eyes and look- 
ed up at her quite fearlessly. ‘‘ Ah!” said she, * here 
are the young ones of those two large birds that shrieked 
soloudly. I wonder what they are; they must be some 
bird of prey, for here are dry bones round the nest.” 

The nest was so large that Minnie might have sat down 
in it with the young birds; and she had-half a mind to do 
so, but she thought the old birds might,return and be trou- 
bled to find her making herself so much at home in their 
house; so picking up some brown speckled feathers 
which lay near, she descended the rock. As the spring 
seemed to lead towards the pond she thought she would 
follow it. The trees and bushes were not very thick and 
she made her way easily by the brook-side. In some 
places the stream was so narrow as to be wholly hidden, 
as it wound under the bushes, among the long grass ; but 
Minnie knew where it was by the half-smothered murmur 
of its voice. In other places in widened out into quite a 
smoothly gliding rivulet which Minnie found ran into the 
pond, but was so covered by the bushes that she had not 
before observed it. 

As she went along she noticed something of a reddish 
brown color among the branches; when she came nearer 
to it she found it was a red deer-hind standing with her 
two fore feet in the water drinking, and from the bushes, 
close beside, out sprang a little fawn. Minnie clapped 
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her hands and shouted with delight ; the hind lifted up her 
head and looked upon Minnie with her large, dark eyes, 
and turned to see if her fawn were safe by her side. 
The gentle creatures seemed to know that the little girl’s 
name was love and that she would harm nothing, forthey 
did not bound away in fear, but stood still and allowed 
her to go close up to them and pat their smooth sides. 
And Minnie and the hind with her fawn went on together, 
towards the pond. 

Minnie gathered some flowers and sat down under a 
walnut tree near the water, and began to twine a wreath 
to put round the fawn’s neck. The hind grazed not far 
off and the fawn sported round about, sometimes standing 
near its mother, and sometimes running up to Minnie and 
smelling her flowers. In a short time Minnie had finish- 
ed her wreath, which she made by means of a strong 
kind of grass wherewith she tied the flowers together. 
She sat turning it round to admire its beauty, when she 
was startled by feeling something cold laid upon her bare 
neck. She knew it was not the fawn’s little nose ; for she 
saw him with his at some distance from her. She looked 
around and was still more startled, if not a little terrified, 
at beholding the head of a large black snake resting on 
her shoulder. She had always heard snakes spoken of as 
very dreadful and disagreeable creatures, and she was 
on the point of starting up, but saw that the snake’s 
mouth was shut and that he seemed to have no desire to 
harm her, so she allowed him to slide quietly down and 
pass over her lap. He took no more notice of her, but 
wound through the grass, towards the water till he was 
lost in the tall reeds and ferns. This may appear a rather 
miraculous escape, but it was not so wonderful as that 
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the hungry wolf should leave the little girl unhurt; for 
black snakes are usually harmless. 

Minnie went and placed its pretty wreath around the 
fawn’s neck and then they all laid down together under the 
walnut tree ; and Minnie laid her head on the hind’s side, 
as on a pillow, and her arm over the neck of the fawn. 
While she lay there Minnie thought a great deal about her 
parents and her brothers and sisters, but the Lord saved 
her from having any painful thought about them and 
from all restless longings to see them; she thought in- 
deed, how beautiful it would be to have them with her, 
that they might see the hind and fawn and the swans and 
all the pretty things she had seen; but her attendant 
angels filled her mind with such peace and such trust in 
the Lord’s goodness and wisdom, that she could not long 
for anything. 

It was so pleasant lying there, that Minnie thought she 
should like to stay allday. She could see, as she lay, 
with her eyes open, the swans sailing on the little pond, 
and the blue dragon-flies hovering among the reeds at its 
border, and the yellow butterflies fluttering over the flow- 
ers, and could hear the soothing chirp of the grasshoppers 
and crickets, and at a little distance, in the thick part of 
the wood, the plaintive cooing of the wild pigeon, and once 
ina while the clear, ringing voice of the wood thrush. 
She lay there with her two gentle companions, till it seem- 
ed by the sun to be about noon; when she began to feel 
as if she should like some dinner, so she went to the 
blackberry bushes and ate what berries she could find. 
She also picked some gleanings from the whortleberry 
bushes, but all these did not nearly satisfy her hunger. 

She was not forgotten, however, for, when tired with 
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stooping, she sat down among the whortleberry bushes, 
the red bird came with a bunch of grapes,and several 
pairs of robins came with blackberries in their bills, and 
hopping up into her lap, dropped the berries into it; and 
sometimes they perched on her shoulder and gave hera 
pleasant song, looking sidewise into her innocent face, 
now and then, with their honest, round eyes, as if they 
would gladly talk with her if they only knew how. 

The squirrels came too, and brought some nuts, and 
ran up and down, all over her shoulders and neck and 
head, accidentally brushing her face now and then with 
their bushy tails. 

It took a good while for Minnie to get satisfied in this 
way, as the squrriels could bring but one or two nuts and 
the robins but one berry at a time, but before twilight she 
had cracked her nuts and eaten enough to satisfy her 
hunger till the next morning. 

After she had done eating, she went to the great rock, 
which was not far off,to see if the birds were there. 
When she had come within a short distance of it she saw 
one of the old birds standing on the top of it, she climbed 
up and went near the nest and then she saw the mother 
bird hovering her little ones. They were eagles, but 
Minnie did not know an eagle from a vulture ; she sup- 
posed however, that these were eagles because their eyes 
were so bright and their form and carriage so graceful 
and grand. 

As Minnie approached the nest, the father eagle, who 
was standing on the edge of the perpendicular side of the 
rock, a few yards from the nest, opened his long wings, 
and with one or two beats of them, fanning Minnie’s face 
as he passed, brought himself close beside his mate and 
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little ones. And then he stood, with his head lifted high 
and his wings slightly raised, as though just ready to 
soar, looking at the little girl as if he felt rather in doubt 
whether or not to permit her to be so near his beloved 
ones; and the mother, too, half raised herself from the 
nest and bristled her feathers a little. They soon seem- 
ed convinced of Minnie’s love and innocence, for, when 
she went so close as to lay her hand upon the side of the 
nest, they did not attempt to harm her, and in a few 
minutes she ventured to stroke their feathers. 

**Oh! how fine it would be,” she cried, ‘‘ to sleep 
here in the eagle’s nest with the young eagles and be 
hovered by the mother-eagle’s wing! I wonder if they 
would let me do so. If there is room I dare say they 
would.” And she took off her hat and her shoes, first 
kneeling down by the nest as by her own bedside to say 
her prayers, and then stepped very gently into it. Oh, 
how pleasant it was, nestling down with the two eagles, 
while the mother eagle spread her wings over all. There 
Minnie lay while the father eagle perched on a tree close 
by ready to defend his family if any. wild beast should 
come to assail it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Warm and comfortable under the feathery breast of 
the eagle and lulled by the surge-like breeze sweeping 
through the near pine trees, Minnie closed her eyes and 
soon fell asleep ; and God sent the angels to her with a 
pleasant dream. 

She was ona smooth green plain, in the midst of which, 
all bathed in the rosy glow of the newly risen sun, stood 
an immense palm tree ; like a Grecian column it reared its 
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tall white shaft, surmounted by the large and leafy capi- 
tal, and gracefully the leaves arched over and hung down 
like long green feathers, shadowing the white shaft. In- 
stead of an enormous flower in the midst of this green 
and graceful crown of leaves, Minnie beheld sitting in a 
kind of nest, made, as it seemed, of roses, three little 
cherubs, their laughing faces glowing in the rosy morning 
light, and their yellow curls wreathed with bright blue 
flowers. 

They were playing with the roses of which the nest 
was made, pelting one another with them, as with snow- 
balls, and laughing loudly. Al! at once they broke out 
in a song, warbling like three nightingales. ‘Then again 
they began to play, and one of them leaned over the side 
of the nest and called and beckoned to Minnie to come 
‘up, and it seemed as if she had wings, for she flew up as 
easily as a bird could do, and she seemed then to bea 
cherub, like the others and they played together, pelting 
each other, till the nest was half filled with rose buds, 
broken roses and loose rose leaves. Then they twined 
rosy wreaths for each other’s waists and, after singing a 
song together, nestled down in their rosy bed, to rest from 
their play, and a light wind came and waved the long 
leaves of the palm, and they rustled loudly as they were 
lifted up and down, lashing each other, as in sport, and 
now and then, when a stronger gust came, the tall col- 
umn itself rocked gently from side to side and made the 
cherub nestlings laugh in glee. 

Minnie awoke and was, for a moment, conscious of 
being in the eagle’s nest, feeling the mother-eagle’s feath- 
ers on her neck, and then she fell asleep again, and 
dreamed of being once more on the plain, and there was 
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another tree there instead of the palm. It was the stran- 
gest tree she had ever beheld; at a distance it looked 
somewhat like a fir, for it was in the form of a spire, but 
on going nearer, she found that its trunk went up in a 
winding spire, and it was so immense that the space oc- 
cupied by the base of the spire was not less than several 
acres. ‘The branches were arranged in a row on each 
side of the winding trunks, like the spokes in the railing 
of a stair-way, and these also, like the trunk, wound spiral- 
ly up, and from them, in the same manner, grew smaller 
branches; and on these grew leaves. The great body 
of the tree wound so gradually up that Minnie could walk 
on it, as ona road, and it was so wide that the slight 
rounding up in the middle was no inconvenience. The 
bark was smooth and of a whitish color, like the new bark 
of the sycamore or buttonwood, and it seemed to Minnie, 
as she walked up, as if she were going through a beauti- 
ful winding avenue, bordered by high trees ; for the first 
branches were like trees of perhaps a hundred feet high. 

The tree was in full blossom and its flowers, in shape 
like the Scotch hare-bell, (as graceful a shape as the eye 
need look upon) hung down around an upright stalk, be- 
coming smaller and closer as they approached the top of 
the stalk. Near their stems, they were of a rich, deep 
purple color softening into crimson towards the ends of 
the petals ; the stamens were scarlet, powdered with gold 
dust and the pistils were orange. The texture of the 
flowers, though the largest of them was of the size of the 
garden lily, was as delicate as that of a violet. 

It seemed to be daylight when Minnie was going up: 
but before she reached the top, the moonbeams streaked 
her pathway. She thought the top of the trunk in its 
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natural state had ended in a sort of mound, too large and 
rounding to be called a point, though it was a point when 
compared with the circumference of the lower part ; but 
now it seemed to have been hewn down to form a flat 
floor. In the centre of the area, sat leaning on a large 
and gilded harp, an aged minstrel with long grey curls 
flowing over his sholders, and with a white beard hanging 
down to his waist. Presently his fingers ran over the harp- 
string and awakened an air that reminded Minnie of a 
breezy night, amid the pines ; shortly the music took a 
livelier tone, and suddenly appeared one of the little 
cherubs, with whom Minnie had played in the palm tree. 
He took her by the hand and the two waltzed together to 
the minstrel’s music, round and round him, as he sat, 
while the moon, peeping in between the spiral columns 
of this sylvan temple, streaked with light and shade the 
even floor and touched here and there with silver the dark 
foliage, with its long spikes of beautiful blossoms, and the 
grey-beard with his golden harp. 

When they were tired with waltzing, Minnie and the 
cherub, or holy angel, ran, hand in hand, down the gen- 
tly sloping way, while the fireflies, large as the curculios 
of the tropics, darted about in the deep shades with their 
opening and shutting lights. Before Minnie and the 
cherub reached the foot of the tree, the moon seem- 
ed to have set, for the way was quite dark, save when 
the large fireflies, darting across and casting a soft re- 
flection, showed the smooth path; but there were such 
numbers of these living lamps, giving out their light every 
moment, here and there in the foliage, high up in the top- 
most bough, or midway, or skimming sometimes, low 

along the pathway, that there was no need of a moon. 
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And oh! how splendid when one of them chanced to 
alight on a flower stalk and giving out his brillancy, illu- 
mined the whole spike of richly glowing bells! Then 
did Minnie and her companion stop on their way to admire. 

Before they had reached the foot of the tree, there was 
a great change ; it seemed no longer a tree but a rainbow 
around them, winding up to heaven; and when they ar- 
rived at the bottom of it and stood upon the plain, Minnie 
looked up and what did she see but the two other cherubs, 
descending as if from the clouds! Minnie and her com- 
panion waited till they had come down, and then they all 
walked on together. Then a golden eagle alighted upon 
the plain and stooped for Minnie to mount his back. She 
wished there were room for her companions, and stepping 
upon the bird’s back, she seated herself and was trying 
to make room for one of them, when the eagle began to 
grow larger and larger, till their was plenty of room for 
all, when up he mounted, with tremendous flapping of his 
ponderous wings, to which the mainsail of a large vessel 
would have been a light rag. He spread larger and larg- 
er, till Minnie and the three cherubs seemed hardly more 
than insects upon his feathers, and his wings extended so 
far that Minnie could not see the ends of them. 

With two or three thunder strokes and lightning flash- 
es of these golden wings he swept over the plain and 
over a vast ocean; and as he sped above the land, the 
cities that dotted the green earth swept along swiftly be- 
neath Minnie’s eye, like glittering specks in the landscape. 
And now uprose he higher and higher, till the earth be- 
gan to look like a dark green spot in the air, and at length 
Minnie saw it as a large moon, and smaller and smaller 
it became, till at length it vanished from her view; and 
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now another planet appeared, large, round and mild, like 
the moon, and as the eagle sped on, with almost deafen- 
ing beats of his tremendous pinions, it grew larger and 
larger and lights and shades began to appear upon its 
uneven surface. And now the bird swept slowly along, 
beneath the clouds of its atmosphere, and Minnie could 
see that that planet was diversified with mountains, forests, 
oceans and cities. And now another globe and another 
seemed to glide along beneath her eye, and then the eagle 
lowered his flight, floating smoothly, yet swiftly down- 
ward, cleaving the blue air with wide-spread but unmov- 
ing wings. 

Again the earth appeared in view, and when the eagle 
had come, apparently, within a few miles of it, striking 
the soil a few times, as heavy birds always do when 
alighting, moving his wings in such a way as to prevent 
too sudden a descent, thus raising his body a little to avoid 
pitching headlong on the earth, he alighted, one claw rest- 
ing upon a vast forest, as upon a bed of moss, and the 
other on a large city, spanning its whole circumference ; 
and the crashing and crackling was a small noise to 
Minnie’s ear, so nearly drowned was it by the thunder of 
his wing-flapping. He furled up his grand pinions and 
lifted his royal head, proudly above the clouds, where 
his eye shone down like asun. Then he stood a moment 
shadowing the earth and then giving a shriek that shook the 
mountains and cracked the hills in two, he mounted again. 
Soon his size began to diminish and he became as a com- 
mon eagle. He arose towards his nest, and in a moment 
Minnie seemed to be nealing under his wings with three 
cherubs. 

She awoke, and there she was, nestling with the eagelets. 
Thrusting her head from out the feathers of the mother, 
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she saw the father-eagle just soaring away from the rock, 

and it was probably his loud cry which her dream had 

magnified and which had awakened her. A. A. G. 
(To be continued.) 
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Some fishes, however, really make a kind of nest in 
the water, and assiduously tend their ova till they are 
hatched. This is the case with the stickleback, which 
constructs a nest made of pieces of grass and straw fixed 
among the pebbles of the stream which they inhabit. M. 
Coste procured some of these fishes, and putting them 
into basins filled with water, and the proper materials of 
their nests, watched their progress,— a minute and very 
curious detail of which he lately submitted to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of Paris. The sticklebacks having se- 
lected a proper spot, set about constructing their nests. 
‘** [saw,” says he, ** each of the males that was engaged 
in this work heap up in the place the selected pieces of 
grass of every kind, which he often brought from a great 
distance, seizing them with his mouth ; and of these he 
began to form a kind of carpet. But as the materials 
which form the first part of his edifice might be carried 
away by the movements or oscillation of the water, he 
had the precaution to bring some sand, with which he 
filled his mouth, and deposited it on the nest, in order to 
keep it in its place. Then, in order to make all the sub- 
stances thus brought together adhere to each other, he 
pressed his body against them, sliding slowly as if by a 
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kind of vibratory creeping, and in this way glued them 
together by means of the mucus which exudes from his 
skin. By this operation the first collected materials form 
a kind of foundation or solid floor, on which the rest of 
the edifice isto be reared. The execution of this he con- 
tinues with a feverish perseverance and agitation. In or- 
der to satisfy himself that all the parts are sufficiently 
united, he agitates his pectoral fins with great rapidity, in 
such a manner as to produce currents directed against the 
nest; and if he notice that the pieces of grass are moved, 
he presses them down with his snout, heaps sand upon 
them, flattens them, and glues them together again. When 
the process has reached this point, he chooses more solid 
materials—he seizes small pieces of wood or straws in 
his mouth, and presses them into the [thick places, or on 
the surface of the first construction. If he finds, when 
attempting to introduce them, that the position does not 
sufficiently answer the purpose, he draws them outagain, 
seizes them at another part, again inserts them, and pushes 
them forwards, until he ascertains that he has made the 
best possible use of them. Occasionally, however, in 
spite of all his care, there are portions which, owing to 
their shape, will not conform to the general plan, These 
he draws out, carries toa distance, and abandons, and 
proceeds to select others. When he has succeeded in 
building the floor and sidewalls, he then undertakes the 
roof which is constructed of the same materials, carefully 
glued and compacted together by the same vibratory 
pressure of his body. Meanwhile he takes care to se- 
cure an opening in the centre of the nest, by repeatedly 
thrusting in his head and the greater part of his body.” 
The nest being thus finished, the male, which is distin- 
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guished by his vivid coloring, darts out and invites a female 
to deposit her eggs in the place which he has just prepar- 
ed for their reception. The female enters, and having 
deposited her ova in the cavity, darts out at the opposite 
side at which she entered, and thus makes an open pas- 
sage through both sides of the nest. Several females in 
succession are thus invited to deposite their spawn; and 
thus the nest becomes a rich magazine of ova. The male 
now becomes the sole guardian of this deposit; for not 
only do the females take no care of it, but they become 
its formidable enemies — forming part of those numerous 
coalitions which attempt to plunder it, and satisfy their vo- 
racious appetite by devouring the ova. In his defensive 
exertions no obstacle can divert him, or daunt his courage 
during the whole month requisite for the development of 
the ova. In order to strengthen the nest, he now covers 
it with stones, the size of which is sometimes equal to half 
his body, and which he moves along with great labor. In 
this process he always reserves one or more openings, 
through which he often drives currents of water by the 
rapid motion of his fins — these currents seem to be ne- 
cessary in clearing away objects from the egys, for if not 
thus cleansed, they are found allto perish. It is wonder- 
ful to see with what courage he beats away successive 
numbers of his foes, striking them with his snout, and 
erecting his long sharp spines. Sometimes, when about 
to be overpowered with numbers, he resorts to strata- 
gem, and darts suddenly out of his nest, as if in pursuit of 
some prey. ‘This frequently deceives the attacking stick- 
lebacks, and they rush after him, in hopes of sharing the 
prey ; and thus they are decoyed from the nest. As the 
period of hatching draws to a close, his assiduity increas- 
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es: he removes the stones to give more easy access to 
the water, enlarges the openings, increases the frequency 
of the currents, and moves the eggs nearer the surface, 
or carries them deeper, according as circumstances re- 
quire. Finally, when the eggs are hatched, he still con- 
tinues to watch over the young in his nest, afd does not 
allow them to go at liberty till they have become suffi- 
ciently active to provide the means of their own preser- 
vation.— Chambers’ Journal. 





A Fas.iz.— A worm, creeping upon the earth, was 
carried away in the bill of a bird, who designed him fora 
repast to her young ; but during her flight, seeing some 
ripe fruit upon a tree that she knew would be more to 
their taste, she dropped the worm, who fell unhurt upon 
the grass. Instead of rejoicing at his narrow escape from 
so dreadful a fate, he filled the air with plaints and moan- 
ings. ‘* Why was! made a worm,” said he, “ with neith- 
er power to foresee or escape danger? ‘The butterfly, 
with her thousand eyes, instantly perceives the approach 
of an enemy, and with her beautiful wings eludes all pur- 
suit; while I, with no means of avoiding it, may at any 
time be crushed by a careless foot, or devoured by birds. 
Ah! miserable me!” 

A butterfly, resting near by upon the fragrant petal of 
a lowly violet, heard the murmuring worm, and thus re- 
proved him: * Do you not see,” said she, * that, although 
you were not able to save yourself, you have yet been 
preserved froma dreadful death. Can you not then trust 
yourself fearlessly to future protection ? ” 

The worm heard and received instruction, and having 
fulfilled its appointed time, it rested in its chrysalis until, 
divested of its first form and nature, and then expanding its 
wings, it rose into the air a free and beautiful butterfly. 
H. M. P. 
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